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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

(Continued from page 160.) 

IX. THOMAS PENN. 

Three children of William Penn and Hannah Callowhill, 
as we have seen, were married, — Thomas, Margaret, and 
Richard. Of Margaret (Freame) we have already spoken. 1 
It remains, in this branch of the Founder's family, to speak 
of Thomas and Richard and their descendants. We there- 
fore take up Thomas and his line. 

At the death of his father, Thomas was in his seventeenth 
year, — an apprentice, as we have seen, with Michael Russell, 
in London. Apparently he resided in the city from that 
time until he came to Pennsylvania in 1732. Here he stayed 
nine years, and in 1741 returned to England. In 1751 he 
was married; in 1775 he died. About 1728 he appears 
to have been engaged in business of some sort in London, 
and to have had a partner. He writes to his brother John, 
April 26 of that year, and signs the letter " Thomas Penn 
and Company;" in it he speaks of "my business on part- 
nership, of which I some time since acquainted thee." 2 

It is as the principal Proprietor of Pennsylvania for 
nearly thirty years that Thomas Penn has distinction. His 
influential connection with the Province was second only to 
that of his father. 

The will of the Founder remained in dispute for nine 
years, 1718 to 1727. A summary of the several steps in the 
case is given in the " Breviate in the Boundary Dispute," 3 
and the subsequent arrangements concerning the Proprie- 
tary estate are outlined in an article by the late Eli K. Price, 

1 Some further details concerning her may be given later. 

2 MS. letter in Historical Society of Pennsylvania collections. 

3 " Pennsylvania Archives," 2d series, Vol. XVI. 
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in the American Law Register for August, 1871. Probate of 
the Founder's will was granted at Doctors' Commons, No- 
vember 14-18, 1718. Hannah Penn then executed a " Deed 
Poll of Appointment," upon her powers under the will, by 
which she assigned half of Pennsylvania and the Delaware 
counties to her son John, and divided the other half between 
Thomas, Richard, and Dennis. In October, 1721, a suit was 
begun by Hannah Penn, in the Court of Exchequer, in her 
own right and for her five children (who were then all 
minors), to establish the will and her and the children's 
rights under it against all the other parties in interest, — 
the two earls to whom the powers of government were de- 
vised; Springett Penn, as heir-at-law of William Penn, Jr. ; 
the surviving trustees in Pennsylvania, named in Penn's 
will; and the younger children of William Penn, Jr. 1 
This suit in the Exchequer Court, after many delays, during 
which Dennis Penn, Henry Gouldney (one of the mort- 
gagees), the Earl of Oxford, and Hannah Penn all died, was 
decided favorably to the will July 4, 1727. The " family 
deed sextipartite," to which an allusion has been made, was 
then framed, by which it was agreed that John Penn should 
have half the Pennsylvania and Delaware property, Thomas 
one-fourth, and Richard one-fourth, and that John's share 
should be charged with certain money payments to Mar- 
garet (Preame). In 1729/30, January 13 and 14, " Indent- 
ures of Lease and Release" were executed by the two sur- 
viving trustees of the old Ford mortgage, Joshua Gee and 
John Woods, to the three brothers, in the shares agreed on, 
half to John, a quarter to Thomas, and the other quarter to 
John and Thomas, as trustees for Richard. June 24, 1735, 
Samuel Preston and James Logan, surviving trustees in 
Pennsylvania under the will, released the estates on their 
part. The will of the Founder was thus established, and 
the enjoyment of the Proprietary rights lodged in the pos- 
session of the three surviving sons of his second wife. 
There had been some question in the minds of the young 

1 The reference to Gulielma Maria, his daughter, in this suit, shows 
that she was then the wife of Aubrey Thomas. 
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Proprietaries what use to make of their inheritance. Prior 
to Springett Penn's death, in 1730 (?1731), a negotiation 
with him had been on foot to sell to him and his brother 
William a life-right in the Proprietorship, and there was an- 
other negotiation for the purchase by John, Thomas, and 
Richard of all Springett's claims. After his death the 
claims of William Penn, 3d, were extinguished by the 
payment to him of five thousand five hundred pounds. 1 

Thomas Penn's residence in Philadelphia covered nine 
years, — the later period of Governor Gordon's administra- 
tion, and his death; the interval, 1736-38, in which James 
Logan was acting Governor; and the first three years of 
Governor Thomas's perturbed administration. During these 
nine years the State-House, now Independence Hall, was 
built and Christ Church was given its present dimensions, 
the " Indian Walk" took place, and the great Indian Council 
of 1736 was held in the Friends' meeting-house at Second 
and Market Streets. This was the period when the " Pala- 
tine" German immigration was at fall height, and the 
Scotch-Irish were also coming freely. 

Leaving England in the summer of 1732, Thomas Penn 
reached the Delaware in August, and landed at Chester 
on the 11th of that month. An express rode with a letter 
from him to Governor Gordon, at Philadelphia, and that 
official hastened to receive him with due honor. The Gov- 
ernor, " and all the members of the Council who were able 
to travel, accompanied with a very large number of gentle- 
men," set out next day for Chester, waited on him, and paid 
him their compliments in due form. That he was embar- 
rassed by the ceremonial, as the story attributed to Keimer 
the printer, cited in Watson, avers, is not very probable ; he 
does not appear to have been a person unequal to the de- 
mands of the station he occupied, whether it might be that 
of mercer's apprentice or something higher. The company 

1 This sum was secured to him by a mortgage, and on this he borrowed 
two thousand five hundred pounds of Alexander Forbes, his father-in- 
law. The mortgage was finally extinguished by the three Proprietaries, 
January 29, 1740/41. 
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dined at Chester, then set out for Philadelphia, and near the 
city the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, " with a great body 
of people," met the party and extended the civic welcome. 
There was general anxiety to see the visitor, for since the 
brief stay of "William, Jr., twenty-eight years before, and 
his angry departure, there had been none of the family 
of the Founder seen here. There were crowds in the 
streets as the cavalcade entered, and women and children 
gathered on the balconies and door-stoops to see the new 
arrival, — " a son of William Penn !" That they found a 
personable man we may infer from the portraits of him. 

The stories which were told afterwards of Thomas Penn, 
the outcome of his stay here, are preserved by the omniv- 
orous Watson, and may be read in his " Annals." They 
represent his manners as cold. This may have been. I 
presume him to have been a self-contained and somewhat 
formal man, with little disposition to what in a later day has 
been called "gush." The democratic colonists doubtless 
tried him by the tradition, then still fresh among them, of 
his father's gracious and graceful manner, and they are said 
to have found his brother John, when he came two years 
later, a more affable person. We may take from Watson 
the story of that worthy Welshman, descendant of the 
bards of Cambria, the Reverend Hugh David, who visited 
Thomas Penn to read him a congratulatory poem recalling 
the honorable connection of the Penns with the royal house 
of Tudor, and who retired from the presence much disap- 
pointed. Relating his experience afterwards to Jonathan 
Jones, of Merion, Hugh said with great disgust, " He spoke 
to me but three sentences : < How dost thou do V ' Fare- 
well V ' The other door !' " It is past denial that such brevity 
of speech and lack of poetic appreciation must figure poorly 
in the Welsh chronicle. 

Thomas Penn addressed himself with energy to the Pro- 
prietary affairs. The situation had greatly changed since 
the days of continuous outlay and no income in the first 
years of the settlement, and of perpetual struggle to balance 
income and outgo in the period when the Founder broke 
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down. There was now a large revenue from the sale of 
lands and quit-rents, and the expense of the government 
could be sustained by the increasing numbers of the 
people. 

In September, 1734, John Penn arrived at Philadelphia 
with his sister Margaret — the " Pegg" of the Ruscombe 
family life — and her husband Thomas Freame, 1 and now all 
the children of Hannah Callowhill but Richard — for Dennis 
had died in 1722 — were gathered at Philadelphia. John re- 
turned to London in a year, to carry on the controversy with 
Lord Baltimore over the Maryland boundary, but Thomas 
and the Freames remained at Philadelphia. 

Thomas Penn established himself at Philadelphia in a 
residence between Bush Hill and the Schuylkill, with 
grounds esteemed handsome in that day, and long known 
as the " Proprietor's Garden." A young Virginian, Daniel 
Fisher, who had come to Philadelphia to seek his fortune, 
and who walked late in the afternoon of the first day of the 
week in May, 1755, "two miles out of town," found the 
garden, though somewhat neglected, more attractive, he 
thought, than that of ex-Governor James Hamilton at Bush 
Hill. It was, he says, " laid out with more judgment." The 
house, of brick, was "but small," with a kitchen, etc., 
"justly contrived for a small rather than a numerous family," 
— a bachelor's establishment, plainly. " It is pleasingly situ- 
ated," says the writer, " on an eminence, with a gradual 
descent, over a small valley, to a handsome, level road, out 
through a wood, affording an agreeable vista of near two 
miles." The greenhouse, at that season empty, its plants 
and flowers disposed in the pleasure-garden, " surpassed 
everything of its kind" Daniel Fisher had seen in America, 
and he looked with pleasure on "a good many orange, 
lemon, and citron trees, in great perfection, loaded with 
abundance of fruit, and some of each sort seemingly ripe." 

1 Thomas Freame had come over earlier, probably in 1732, and had 
returned to England. With some persuasion his wife now accompanied 
him to Pennsylvania. She finally returned to England in 1741 with 
her brother Thomas. 
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There was also a neat little deer park, but he was told that 
no deer were then kept in it. 

At the time of Daniel Fisher's visit to the Proprietor's 
Garden, Thomas Penn had been absent from Philadelphia 
fourteen years. He returned to England in 1741. He had 
taken a somewhat active part in the affairs of the Province, 
especially in the treaties and conferences with the Indians, 
and was occasionally present at the meetings of the Gov- 
ernor's Council. The Council's minutes record him as 
present March 26, 1741, and at a meeting October 14, that 
year, several Cayuga chiefs being present, Governor Thomas 
told them that " Mr. Penn had hoped to have seen the Chief 
of their Nations here this summer, but being disappointed, 
and being obliged to go for England, he had left the Gov- 
ernor in his place." 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, August 20, 1741, has this para- 
graph : 

" This Day the Honourable Thomas Penn, Esq., one of the Proprie- 
tors of this Province, attended by a Great Number of the Principal In- 
habitants of this City, set out for New York, in order to embark on 
board his Majesty's Ship Squirrel, Capt. Peter Warren Commander, for 
Great Britain" 

Apparently he did not sail from New York, however, but 
from a port in New England, and his ship did not get away 
until October. The following letter to Richard Hockley, 1 
who was about to sail from England for Pennsylvania, to 
act as agent for Thomas Penn, gives the time and circum- 
stances of his arrival in England : 

" Dear Dickey : 

" As we have been in pain for you, hearing Privateers were off our 
Capes, and shoud have great pleasure in hearing you were safe, I con- 
clude it has fared so with you, and that you will be glad to hear my 
Sister [Margaret Freame], with her Children and myself are arrived, in 
perfect health, as wee have been ever since our departure, which was 
this day five weeks from New England ; wee expected after seeing the 
mast ship in the morning to have proceeded to Portsmouth, but the 
wind blowing hard at South our Captain judged propper to put in here, 

1 Penn MSS., Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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where it blows hard, but as soon as the wind is fair wee propose to sail 
for Portsmouth, from where I shall be very glad to see you. Enclosed 
is a letter from my Brother which put in the Post if he is not in Town, 
and desire Joseph Freame to get the enclosed bill for £1000 accepted 
and take his receipt for it. Wee all affectionately salute you, and I am 

" Your Very Sincere Friend, 

"Tho:Penn 
11 Plymouth Harbor, Nov 22d 1741." 

The death of John Penn, in 1746, left Thomas Penn the 
holder of three-fourths of the Proprietary and family land 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware. One-fourth had come to 
him in fee, as we have seen, and two-fourths had been left 
him in life-right by John. He thus became, prospectively 
if not already, a rich man. Thenceforward for almost 
thirty years, to his death in 1775, he was the chief of the 
Penn family and a figure of the first importance in the 
public affairs of Pennsylvania. Throughout the period fol- 
lowing his return to England he was continually in corre- 
spondence with the Lieutenant-Governors and other officials, 
and with his legal and business representatives in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the mass of letters from and to him, in the 
collections now owned by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, is so extensive that it has been fully examined by 
but few persons. 

Thomas Penn's letters bear the mark of an energetic, 
prudent, and capable man. His and the other Proprietary 
correspondence, Mr. "W. R. Shepherd says, 1 after a fuller 
and more careful inspection than almost any one else has 
given, is creditable to the writers. " Our real cause for 
surprise," he thinks, " should be that in their voluminous 
correspondence with their officers in the Province, so few 
harsh and unkindly expressions appear." 

The change in Thomas's financial condition made by the 
inheritance of John's half of the property was important. 
Down to that time, according to his own statement, in a 
letter of October 9, 1749, to Richard Peters, 2 he had spent, 

1 " Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania," by William Eobert 
Shepherd. New York, 1896. 
2 Copy of letter in Historical Society of Pennsylvania collections. 
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year by year, almost the whole of his income. " People 
imagine, because we are at the head of a large province," 
he says, "we must be rich; but I tell you that for fifteen 
years, from 1732 to 1747, I laid by [only] about £100 a 
year." He had been inclined to think, as is shown in a letter 
from Margaret Freame to their brother John Penn, in 1736, 
that he was doing in Pennsylvania the chief work for the 
united Proprietary interest, and should have corresponding 
compensation. He suggested, she wrote John, that he 
should be paid three thousand pounds for his expenses in 
managing the family affairs here, — two thousand pounds by 
John and one thousand pounds by Richard. 1 

While in Pennsylvania Thomas Penn engaged in some 

1 Extracts from this letter, dated Philadelphia, June 14, 1736 : 
" We [Margaret and Thomas Freame, no doubt] went up to Pennsbury, 
where we could not be long by ourselves ; at last we got an opportunity 
to speak to our brother." He was " pretty warm" over a proposal of 
John's, " but on thinking it over became more mild." He would not, 
however, send a proposed power-of-attorney (for the sale of some prop- 
erty, apparently), " for you att home [John and Eichard] that dont love 
any trouble will dispose of it for what you can get. . . . He much 
wonders at my brother Kichard's declining to come over. . . . I heartily 
wish all your affairs were so well settled as the Family might enjoy life 
rather than suffer it." 

The Freames, at this time, were remaining in Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of selling their lands, some of which appear to have been at 
Tulpehocken, in what is now Berks County. Thomas Freame writes to 
John Penn that there are plenty desiring to buy, but they want small 
tracts and have little ready money, while he wishes to sell in large blocks 
and for cash. He says, writing from Philadelphia, March 22, 1736/7, " I 
met with a very great Disappointment, for those Dutchmen that I wrote 
you were about a large part of my Land went up with me to see it. 
They approved of the Land and agreed w th me for a price, so that I 
began to think of seeing you this Summer, I having been informed that 
they had sixteen hundred pounds in Gold by them, but it proved other- 
wise, for they would pay but £150 this summer and the rest Six years 
hence. This would have done very well if I could afford to let my 
money lay at Interest, but that is not what I want, therefore I did 
nothing with them." Later, in September, 1736, he again writes to 
John that as soon as he is able to ride (he had been unwell) he is going 
to Tulpehocken " with some Palatines lately come in, to whom I have 
some expectation of disposing of half that tract." 
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commercial ventures. John Barclay — one of the sons of 
Eobert Barclay, author of the famous Quaker book, the 
"Apology" — was a merchant in Dublin, Ireland, and to 
him Thomas consigned flaxseed and flour. 1 

After returning to England, Thomas Penn lived in London 
for a time. Letters in 1743 were addressed to him, " To the 
care of Mr. John Samuel, Merch't, in Three Kings Court, 
Lombard street," and in 1745 and 1746 " at Mr. Draper's, 
Apothecary, in Charles Street, Convent Garden." He was, 
however, much in the country with John, first at Feens, 
where John continued to live after returning from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1735, 2 and later at a place called Hurley, or Hurley 
Place, near Maidenhead, in Berks, to which John appears 
to have removed from Feens a year or more before his 
death. John's health had not been good. There are fre- 
quent allusions in the letters to his illness, and Bishop 
Vickris, writing to Thomas from Bristol, in October, 1746 
(near the time of John's death), much regretted the removal 
from Feens to Hurley. 3 

1 John Barclay signs himself in his letters " thy sincere friend and 
affectionate kinsman," but the relationship is not clear. It was John 
Barclay's niece, Christian Forbes, who had married William Penn, 
Jr.'s, son, William Penn, 3d, in 1732, but this could hardly be regarded 
as creating kinship with Thomas. 

2 Feens was rented during John's absence, with its furniture, etc., and 
" three fields" to a Walter Fisher for £32 2s. a year. The housekeeper 
at the place was named Hannah Eoberts. John Penn, after his return 
to England, writes, December 2, 1735, to Thomas Penn, his steward or 
agent (not of the family apparently, but a Penn, perhaps of Bucks ; 
there are several letters to and from him in the Historical Society's col- 
lections), "at Walgrave, near Twyford, Berks," thus: "I much want 
to know if the Gentleman is Eeturned to feen's & when he will leave it, 
for I should Like to come down next Week if the house is Clear, want 
to know also if you have gott me a man for the Garden & horses, & if 
you hear anything of a Person for the house that can Shave and Write 
pretty well. I shall likewise want a maid servt. I wish you could gett 
some good small beer brewed soon to be fitt to drink at Xmass. if Dick 
Wilkins or Underwood has a good Sober Easy troting horse, shall want 
one when I come down." 

3 " I find you have got him into a more healthy and dry air, but I 
fear my Good Friend, tis too late in the day. Oh how I lament his 
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Thomas Penn had expected to return to Pennsylvania. 
In a letter to Richard Peters, at Philadelphia, March 13, 
1744, giving him a message for the Indians, he says to tell 
them, " And, as for myself, that I fully expected to return 
before this time, but some affairs have hindered me; how- 
ever, I hope to be in America some time the next year." 
And in a letter a few weeks later, May 9, he says, " I can't 
think of seeing Philadelphia until the latter end of summer 
twelvemonth." 

Thomas Penn married, August 22, 1751, Lady Juliana 
Fermor, fourth daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Pomfret. 
The Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1751, reports the 
marriage : 

" Aug. 22. Hon. Thos. Penn (one of the two proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania) was married to Lady Juliana Fermor, youngest 1 daughter to the 
E. of Pomfret." 

And the Pennsylvania Gazette, November 14, 1751, has the 
following paragraph : 

" By Capt. Hinton [ship " Philadelphia/' John Hinton, from London] 
there is advice that the Honourable Thomas Penn Esq; one of our 
Proprietaries, was married the 22nd of August last, to the Lady Juliana 
Fermor, youngest daughter of the Eight Honourable the late 2 Earl of 
Pomfret." 

In a letter to Eichard Peters, September 29, 1751, Thomas 
Penn wrote, — 

" As some of your letters are of a private nature, I shal now reply to 
such of them as I have not taken notice of in my letter of business, but 
first I shall tell you that for some time before I met with that unfortu- 

ever putting a foot in that baneful place at Hurley, I greatly feared the 
Consequences and often Dissuaded him from it." A bill for repairs at 
" Hurley Great House," up to October 17, 1746, a few days before John ; s 
death, was paid by the executors of his estate, William Vigor, Joseph 
Freame, and Lascelles Metcalf. 

1 There is an error, apparently, in the statement that she was the 
youngest daughter; two others, according to the list in Burke, were 
younger than she. 

2 " Late" is an error ; he was then living, and died two years after, in 
1753. 
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nate, and what had like to have been fatal accident, I had determined 
on a change of life, and had settled all the necessary points and made 
visits to the lady, which I resumed on my return to Berkshire, and wee 
consummated our marriage the 22nd of last month. This necessarily 
engaged my mind as well as person til finished, that I could not sit 
down to write, but as my grand business is now finished, and I am 
happily settled with a companion possessed with those qualities that 
must render a reasonable man happy as well as of a Family remarkable 
for their affection to each other, and into which I have been received 
with marks of the greatest regard, I shall now sit down as a corre- 
spondent to answer all my friends' letters. 

"... Wee are turning our thoughts toward Pennsylvania, and if I 
should be prevented from embarking the very next summer, if I live till 
the spring after, I make no doubt of being ready then." l 

The " unfortunate" and nearly " fatal accident" alluded 
to above I have not found described in the Penn papers, 
though it is, I am told, referred to in some of them. It is 
said that Thomas and his brother Richard were riding in a 
coach out of London, and having pistols with them, — for 
fear of highwaymen, probably, — one of the weapons, in 
handling, was accidentally discharged, causing a peculiar 
and serious wound upon Thomas's person. Evidently this 
occurrence was a few months earlier than August, 1751. 

Lady Juliana Fermor was born in 1729, and was there- 
fore much younger — some twenty-seven years — than her 
husband, being, in fact, a woman in her youth at the time 
of her marriage. There are several portraits of her pre- 
served, 2 and one of these, a small full-length, painted by 
Peter Yan Dyck (a descendant, it is said, of the great Van 
Dyck) about the time of the marriage, represents her as 
a well-looking lady in her wedding-dress of white silk, 
made in a style which illustrates strikingly the fashion of 
the time, the skirt being spread out by hoops to enormous 
dimensions sidewise. She stands near the fireplace of a 

1 He never realized these expectations ; he did not again come to 
Pennsylvania. 

2 Most of them in the possession of her descendant, the Earl of Ean- 
furly, at Dungannon Park, Ireland. Of. article by W. M. Conway, 
Penna. Mag., Vol. VIII. 
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handsome room, presumed to be in her father's house in 
Albemarle Street, London. 

This marriage was an event of high importance to Thomas 
Penn and to all of his family, most of whom, we may feel 
sure, had theretofore regarded him as a confirmed bachelor, 
— he was nearly fifty, — and had been not inconsiderate how 
his valuable estate as well as his present bounties would be 
ultimately bestowed. An agreement had been made in 
1732 between the three brothers, John, Thomas, and Kich- 
ard, " to devise their shares [of the Proprietary estate] to the 
eldest son in tail male, remainder to other sons in like man- 
ner," and upon failure of these to other members of the 
family in succession; this agreement was confirmed by 
Thomas and Richard in 1750, and meantime John, in his 
will, 1746, had left his estate to Thomas for life, with re- 
mainder to his first son, " in tail male," and then succes- 
sively, in like manner, to the other sons. By this will of 
John, the will of Eichard Penn, and the marriage agree- 
ment of Thomas, to be mentioned presently, the descent of 
the Proprietary estates was fixed. 

The Ferniors (Farmers, Farmars) were a family of 
greater social distinction, in the year 1751, than Thomas 
Penn. They accounted themselves as having had an 
ancestor among those Norman invaders of England who 
were enriched at Saxon expense in the Conqueror's time, 
and they had reached knighthood in 1586, baronetcy in 
1641, and the peerage in 1692. 

Their seat was at Easton Neston, in Northamptonshire, 
where Sir George Fermor (knighted by Elizabeth in 1586) 
had entertained James L, in 1603, so acceptably that his son, 
Hatton Fermor, was also made a knight by that charming 
and generous monarch. 1 In 1641, the family being then 

1 Kobert Fermor (or in after-spelling Farmer and Farmar), a younger 
son of Sir George of Easton Neston, went to Ireland in the army of Eliza- 
beth, received confiscated Irish estates in Cork and Tipperary, and was 
" slain" in that island in some of the fighting there. His grandson, 
Major Jasper Farmar, a neighbor of William Penn's at Shangarry, be- 
came a purchaser of land in Pennsylvania at the early settlement, and 
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staunchly royalist, Charles I. made a baronet of Sir William 
Fermor, and in 1692 his son Sir William, being then 
equally in favor with William III., was made a peer, with 
the title of Baron Lempster. Lord Lempster married three 
times, his third wife being Sophia, daughter of Thomas, 
Duke of Leeds, and one of his children by her was Thomas 
Penn's father-in-law, the second Baron Lempster, who was 
made by George I. Earl of Pomfret (Pontefract, in York- 
shire, pronounced Pomfret) in 1721. He married, 1720, 
Henrietta Louisa, daughter of John Lord Jeffreys, and had 
a large family, — Burke gives a list of eleven children. The 
eldest, George, succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in 1753. Four died young. One daughter, Henri- 
etta, married, 1747, John Conyers, Esq., of Copt House, 
Essex; Sophia married John Carteret, Earl Granville; 
Charlotte married William Finch, Esq., and died in 1813. 
These were older than Lady Juliana; the two younger, 
according to Burke's list, were Louisa, who married Sir 
Thomas Clayton, Bart., and Anne, who married, July 15, 
1754, Thomas, first Viscount Cremorne, the husband, later, 
of Philadelphia Hannah Freame. 1 

The Earldom of Pomfret, it may be here mentioned, be- 
came extinct June 8, 1867, by the death of the fifth Earl, 
George William Richard (born December 31, 1824), who 
was unmarried. He was the great-grandson of Thomas, the 
first Earl, father of Lady Juliana Penn. 2 

coming over in the ship " Bristol Merchant," in 1685, died on the voyage. 
Major Farmar's son, Edward Farmar, was later a prominent citizen at 
Whitemarsh, near Philadelphia. 

1 Philadelphia Hannah, born at Philadelphia in 1740 (not 1746, as is 
twice by mistake stated in preceding pages of this essay), was married 
to Lord Cremorne, May 8, 1770, and had a son and a daughter who both 
died young. 

2 John Jay Smith, in his address (" Penn-Logan Correspondence," Vol. 
I.), cites some information as to this last Earl. Granville John Penn 
(Thomas Penn's grandson) had been his guardian. He left two sisters, 
one married to Sir Thomas George Hesketh, M. P., of Eufford Hall, 
Leicestershire, and the other to Colonel Thomas W. Ogilvy. Portions 
of his property descended to these sisters and to his cousin, Sir George 
William Denys, of Draycott Hall, Yorkshire. 
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The marriage with Lady Juliana was preceded by elabo- 
rate property arrangements. The settlement made upon 
her and the children whom she might have was drawn up 
with great care and a prodigious expenditure of legal 
phraseology. August 14, 1751, eight days before the mar- 
riage, the bridegroom expectant executed a " Lease for a 
year in order to the Settlement upon the marriage of Thomas 
Penn with Lady Juliana Farmor," and later the settlement 
was executed, quadripartite, Thomas Penn being of the first 
part ; " the Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of Pomfret, 
Baron of Lempster, and Knight of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath," of the second; Lady Juliana, of the 
third; and Messrs. Barclay 1 & Hyam, the Quaker merchants 
of London, of the fourth part. It can hardly be supposed 
that any one but the lawyers — and possibly Thomas Penn — 
ever read in full this latter extended document, much less fol- 
lowed intelligently all its repetitious details. The original, 
on eight skins of parchment, each twenty-six by thirty- four 
inches, is in the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Printed in the private volume prepared in 
1870 by the late William Henry Eawle, American counsel 
for the family, 2 it covers sixty-four pages octavo, in solid 
array, without the relief of one paragraphic break. 

The effect of this settlement was to leave Thomas Penn's 
property, including the Proprietary estate in Pennsylvania, 
to (himself) the settler's use for life, with remainder to his 
eldest son by Lady Juliana, " in tail male," with remainder 
then to their second son, then to the third and every other 
son successively, then to his first and other sons successively 
by any other wife, then to his brother Kichard Penn, then 
to his nephew John Penn, 2d, eldest son of Kichard, then 
to the first and every other son successively of John Penn, 
then to Richard, 2d, son of Richard (brother of John, 2d), 

1 This was David Barclay, another son of Eobert of Ury, the " Apolo- 
gist," and brother to John of Dublin, already mentioned. 

2 " Articles, Wills, and Deeds creating the Entail of Pennsylvania 
and Three Lower Counties upon Delaware in the Penn Family." Phila- 
delphia, 1870. 

Vol. xxi. — 23 
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then to Richard Penn, 2d's, eldest son, then to Richard, 
2d's, second son, then to Richard, 2d's, third and other sons 
successively, — all these being " in tail male." Finally, all 
these failing, — which as a matter of fact they all did by the 
year 1869, something over a century after this extended en- 
tailment in the male line, — the property was to descend to 
the heirs of Thomas Penn " in tail general." It is by virtue 
chiefly of this last clause in the settlement that the present 
and recent heirs of the Penn property in Pennsylvania, in 
the line of the Founder's second marriage, are the Stuarts 
of Bedfordshire (of whom we shall speak later), descend- 
ants of Thomas Penn's daughter, Sophia Margaretta. 

Some idea of the presents bestowed by the bridegroom 
at his marriage may be suggested by the bill of James Cox, 
a London silversmith, which accompanied a letter, Septem- 
ber 2, 1751. 1 The list of articles furnished by Mr. Cox 
includes a brilliant hoop ring, a gold watch chain, a " gold 
seal for Mr. Hockley," " an onyx [word illegible] in gold, 
complete," a " double coat engraved," etc., all to the cost of 
£56 16s. 6d., while, as the letter explains, there was some 
other article of greater value preparing by artists of the 
highest skill. 

A complimentary letter on his marriage, addressed him 
by Cossart de St. Aubin, agent in London for the Mora- 
vians (from 1746 to 1755), is preserved. It is addressed to 
Thomas Penn, at Hitcham, near Maidenhead, and proceeds : 

" Permit me Sir to congratulate you on your happy marriage. I can 
assure you it has given me great joy and also to our good Mr. Spangen- 
berg [Moravian bishop], who joynes with me in warmest wish for your 
happiness. . . . May you live long and happy, to the Comfort of all 
that are dear to you. I flatter myself our people [the Moravians] are 
included in the number, and that they desire nothing more but to enjoy 
your protection, and that of your Descendants to the remotest ages. 

" (P. S.) Mr. Spangenberg and Company set out for America the end 
of the week. He should have been exceeding glad to wait on you. He 

1 The letter apologizes for delay in waiting on T. P., as the writer had 
been suddenly called to attend " Mr. Whitefield," on account of his 
"sudden and unexpected departure," and could not fail to respond 
without disobliging him. 
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goes with Capt. Bryant, who falls down the river today or Monday, 
bound for N. York." 

What changes in his religious connections took place in 
consequence of Thomas Penn's marriage, and the social 
position which he now assumed, are not very clearly defined. 
He had hardly considered himself one of the Friends for a 
long time, and yet he had not very definitely abandoned 
association with them. 1 In 1743, when Governor Thomas 
was contending with the Pennsylvania Assembly, and war 
with Prance was impending, Thomas Penn wrote him, " I 
felt obliged to solicit the ministry against the Quakers, or 
at least I stated that I did not hold their opinions concern- 
ing defence. I no longer continue the little distinction of 
dress." 2 After his marriage he went regularly to church, 
but down to 1771 certainly, 3 and probably all his life, he 
never took the sacrament. A deposition made in 1758 
showed that he considered himself a member of the Estab- 
lished Church from about that time. His son John, born 
1760, was baptized at the church of St. Martin's in the 
Fields. In a letter to Governor James Hamilton, 1760, 
alluding to the visit to England of William Logan (son of 
James Logan), Thomas said," You may be assured I shall treat 
him with regard, and shew him I have no disregard to those 
of his profession [the Friends], except on their levelling re- 
publican System of Government so much adopted by them." 4 

1 His brother John, as already stated, was buried in the old ground of 
the Friends, at Jordans, with his father and mother. In 1736 Margaret 
(Freame), writing from Philadelphia to John, says, " Your appearance 
among Friends was, I hear taken very kindly, and your behaviour just 
like yourself." John not only appeared among the Friends, however, 
about that time, but elsewhere as well, for in the same letter Margaret 
says, " I am glad to ,find you had so kind a reception at Court, and if 
you were to go often now the ice is broken I believe it would be of 
sards." 

2 "Letter-Book of Thomas Penn," Vol. II., in Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania collections. 

3 See statement made for him, May, 1771, post. 

4 He might have done well, when in this frame of mind concerning 
systems of government, to read some of his father's writings on the sub- 
ject, of the period 1680 to 1690. 
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Before his marriage Thomas Penn had settled in a town 
house. Letters in 1747, and perhaps earlier, were addressed 
to him " at his house in the New Street, Spring Gardens, . 
near Charing Cross." This continued to be his city resi- 
dence until his death. In 1750 letters were addressed to 
him " at Hitcham, near Maidenhead Bridge, Bucks." Nine 
years after his marriage (1760) he acquired the handsome 
and valuable estate of Stoke Poges, in Bucks, where for 
over eighty years the family home remained, and where 
the name of Penn, through himself, his sons, and grand- 
children, acquired new and honorable distinction. October 
18, 1760, in a letter to Governor Hamilton, at Philadelphia, 
he wrote, — 

" You will be pleased to hear the others [children] with their mother, 
[are] well at Stoke, to which we are removed, I having bought it : it is 
a very large old house, that we passed when I went with you to see the 
Duke of Marlborough's, and was then my Lady Cobham's." 

Stoke Poges is most famous as having the church-yard 
which Gray's immortal "Elegy" describes; in this yard the 
poet's remains are buried. The residence, Stoke, belonged 
to Sir Edward Coke in Queen Elizabeth's time, and here 
he entertained that difficult female but vigorous monarch, 
his royal mistress, in 1601. Later it became the property 
of Anne, Viscountess Cobham, and at her death it was sold 
to Thomas Penn. The old manor-house furnished the 
place and, in part, the subject for Gray's humorous poem, 
" The Long Story," whose descriptions may interest us in 
this connection if not in any other. 1 

1 " The estate having been seized by the Crown for a debt, James I. 
granted the manor in fee to the celebrated lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, 
who in 1601 (being then Attorney-General) entertained Queen Elizabeth 
here very sumptuously. Upon the death of Sir E. Coke, at Stoke Poges, 
in 1634, the manor came to his son-in-law, Baron Yilliers of Stoke 
Poges and Viscount Purbeck. Stoke House was in 1647, for a short 
time, the residence of King Charles L, when he was a prisoner in the 
power of the army. Lord Purbeck died in 1656, and about 1720 the 
manor was sold by his heirs to the family of Gayer. In 1724 it was 
purchased by Edward Halsey, Esq., whose daughter and heir married 
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At Stoke Thomas Penn, with his family, continued to 
live, except when in the city, and there he is buried. The 
alterations and new erections made by his son John have 
materially changed the appearance of the place since 1775 ; 
but then, as now, it was a costly and elegant residence. 

The children of Thomas Penn and Lady Juliana seem to 
have been eight in number, of whom four died in infancy 
or youth, while four grew up, and three of these married. 
The first child was named "William. He was born June 21, 
1752, and died February 14, 1753. He was buried at Penn, 
in Bucks. A daughter, Juliana, was born May 19, 1753, 
and lived to grow up and marry. A second son, Thomas, 
was born July 17, 1754, but died September 5, 1757, and 
was buried at Penn. Twin children, William and Louisa 
Hannah, were born July 22, 1756, and both died young, 
the former April 24, 1760, and the latter June 10, 1766. 
Both are buried at Penn. 

In the parish church at Penn, under the northeast corner 
of the nave, there is a large vault, made in the last century, 
in which there are six small coffins. Four of these contain 
the remains of the children who are named above as dying 
young, — William, Thomas, William, and Louisa Hannah, — 
one contains those of a son of Richard Penn, and the other, 
simply marked " P," is not identified. 

The grief of the parents at the loss of all but one of their 
first five children is expressed in letters from Thomas Penn. 
The death of William, the third son, who lived to be nearly 
four years old, especially affected him. In a letter to 
Richard Peters, at Philadelphia, March 8, 1760, he had men- 
tioned the birth of " a fine boy" (John) " this day fort- 
night," and quickly following, in other letters, appear the 
following paragraphs : 

Sir E. Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. This lady (then a widow) 
died here in 1760, when this estate was conveyed to the son of William 
Penn, Esq., founder of Pennsylvania. In 1848 the manor was pur- 
chased from the Penn family by the Eight Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
who was created Baron Taunton in 1859."— Sheahan's History of Bucks. 
London, 1862. 
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To Governor Hamilton, April 10, 1760 : " I am in a very anxious 
state. My son William was attacked with a slow fever about two 
months ago ; at first it was thought intermitting, but has since been 
almost always upon him, and affected his Breathing, so that his situa- 
tion is very doubtful." 

To Richard Peters, April 11 : " [He] has slow fever, and some appear- 
ance of knots and obstructions in his flesh, which are said to be the cause 
of it. . . . His mother having taken him to Marybon, for the benefit of 
the Air, and not to be without the reach of advice, makes my journeys 
to and from that place several times in the day absolutely necessary." 

Another letter to Governor Hamilton, May 10, announces 
the death of the little boy on the 24th of April, and adds, 
" [it is] an irreparable loss to me, as I had, from the opinion 
of my friends, as well as from what I myself observed in 
the Child, great reason to believe that both his Capacity and 
Disposition were such as would have rendered him a valu- 
able and useful man." "Writing to Peters the same day, he 
said the boy was a good scholar and had a " disposition 
sweet, though very lively." " My hopes now," he added, 
"are on a child not three months old, who very provi- 
dentially came before this dreadful time, or his Mother 
might have suffered greatly under it." And writing also 
to Richard Hockley the same day, he said the death " leaves 
my only hope [as to a son] in one less than three months 
old, a very slight dependence, and yet many such have 
succeeded." 

This child (John) lived to grow up and to attain ripe 
years. Two other children — Granville, born in December, 
1761, and Sophia, born in December, 1764 — also grew up 
and died at an advanced age. 

Thomas Penn was in declining health for some years pre- 
ceding his death. In December, 1769, his brother Richard 
writes to him at " Westgate Buildings, Bath," saying he 
hears he is in better health than he had been. In May 
Thomas was again at Bath, returning to Stoke Park June 
9. On July 4 Richard, writing to him, refers to " the Doc- 
tor's orders for you to proceed immediately to Tunbridge 
Wells." To that place Thomas went, and a little later 
(August) tried the coast air at Margate. 
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A statement filed among the Penn papers, under date of 
May 17, 1771, a memorandum, apparently, submitted for 
a legal opinion, presents a number of interesting bio- 
graphical data at this point. Thomas Penn, it seems, had- 
been nominated by the Lord Mayor of London " to be a 
Sheriff of the City of London and County of Middlesex." 
The statement thereupon says, — 

" Mr. Penn was 40 years ago admitted a freeman of the City of Lon- 
don, and has twice voted for a Member [of Parliament], once for Sir 
John Barnard, and lately for Mr. Trecothick. Mr. Penn has no property 
whatever within the City of London, and never lived within the city, is 
near, if not quite 70 years old, has had a stroke of the Palsy, and cannot 
walk without help. Mr. Penn was originally bred a Quaker. Since his 
marriage, which is many years ago, he has gone to church regularly, but 
he has never received the Sacrament. However, having gone regularly 
to church, I don't think he can be looked upon as a Protestant Dissenter. 
Mr. Penn desires to be advised what he can do to prevent serving this 
disagreeable office, or being fined for not serving the same." 

The opinion of "Ja: Eyre, Lincoln's Inn Fields," — evi- 
dently the counsel consulted,— is placed upon the same 
sheet as the foregoing. His opinion is that nothing can be 
done at present. Mr. Penn will have to await the election, 
— he may not be elected ; then, if seventy years old or over, 
he might resist a suit for the fine on the ground that he is 
not physically a " fit and able person," as required by the 
law. 1 

By the opening of 1775 Thomas Penn's strength was 
evidently far spent. His wife was now conducting the 
Pennsylvania correspondence. She writes from Stoke to 
Governor John Penn, January 7 of that year, " Mr. Penn 
is going to London for the winter." Then follow, in suc- 
cessive letters, same to the same, the following passages : 

1 " Pricking" influential persons for high sheriff appears to have been a 
device of politics in that day. The Duke of Newcastle, in his vast elec- 
tioneering schemes, practised it, obtaining the favor of the person who 
desired to escape the office by securing for him the King's " gracious 
permission" to be excused. Cf. " English Historical Eeview," Vol. XII. 
p. 455. 
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Stoke, January 10 : " Mr. Penn has no particular complaint, but I 
think the winter does not agree with him, and that he is weaker, 
though he goes out every day." 

London, February 21 : "I am sure that he rather loses than gains 
strength. As I know your affection for him, I cannot write without 
giving you some account of his health." 

London, March 1 : " I think Mr. Penn is visibly worse the last two 
months, tho' he still looks well at times, and goes out in the Coach as 
usual." 

Finally there comes this announcement, — 

"I know the news I have to communicate will affect you, But the 
consideration that poor Dr Mr. Penn had long since been no Comfort to 
himself will I hope make the hearing it is at an end less painful to you. 
It pleased God to release him yesterday, March 21, in the evening. . . . 

" Spring Gardens, March 22." 

He was taken to the country for burial. In the church 
at Stoke Poges is a tablet with the following inscription: 

In a Vault 

In this Church are 

deposited the Eemains of 

Thomas Penn, 

of Stoke Park in this Parish 

(Son of William Penn 

Founder of Pennsylvania), 

Born 1701. Married 1751. Died 1775. 

And of his wife the E fc Hon. Lady Juliana Penn, 

Born 1729. Married 1751. Died 1801. 

Also the remains of their Sons 

John Penn of Stoke Park. Born 1760. Died 1834. 

And Granville Penn of Stoke Park. 

Born 1761. Married 1791. Died 1844. 

Also Isabella, wife of the above Granville Penn, 

eldest daughter of Gen 1 Gordon Forbes, Col. 29 th Eegiment. 

Born 1771. Married 1791. Died 1847. 

And of their Sons 

Granville John, late of Stoke Park. Born 1802. Died 1867. 

Thomas Gordon, in Holy Orders. Born 1803. Died 1869. 

William, Born 1811. Died 1848. 

Also their Daughters 

Sophia, 1 st wife of F. M. Sir W m Gomm G.C.B. Col. Coldstream Guards. 
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The character of Thomas Penn has perhaps been suf- 
ficiently suggested. It is not easy to conclude that, on the 
whole, he was other than a just man, according to his light. 
He was undoubtedly kind and considerate to many different 
members of his family who desired his assistance or 
favor. He was guardian for William Penn, 3d's, son, 
Springett, the last male Penn in the elder line ; he inter- 
ested himself energetically to save some of her estate to the 
widow of his spendthrift cousin, Walter Clement ; he edu- 
cated and assisted his nephew John, the Governor; and 
from the day when we found him a lad in London, doing 
errands for his mother at Ruscombe, he certainly was hon- 
estly serviceable to many persons. Much severity has been 
bestowed upon him ; these approaches to praise are no more 
than his due. 

Thomas Penn's portrait, in the possession of the Earl of 
Kanfurly, painted at the time of his marriage (a copy of 
which was added, March, 1896, to the collections of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society), is " a small full-length of 
a perfectly dressed and somewhat precise gentleman, in the 
costume of the middle of the eighteenth century. He wears 
an embroidered grayish lilac silk coat and breeches, and a 
long white satin waistcoat. He stands at the open door of 
a wainscoted room, with uncarpeted wooden floor. Through 
the doorway an antechamber can be seen, with a window 
opening upon a pleasant country view." l 

A painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1764, shows the four 
children of Thomas and Lady Juliana Penn, then living : 
Juliana, a girl of eleven; Louisa Hannah, eight; John, 
four; and Granville, three. It is a fine example of Sir 
Joshua's work; a criticism which might be suggested is 
that the two girls appear too mature for their years. This 
painting was in possession of Colonel Stuart, at Tempsford 
Hall, Beds, in 1884. A " splendid mezzotint," made by 
Charles Turner in 1819, dedicated to John Penn (one of 
those in the picture), and probably executed by his order, 

1 Article by W. M. Conway, Penna. Mag., Vol. VIII. p. 357. See 
it also for details as to other portraits of Thomas Penn. 
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is described by Mr. Conway as then (1884) in the possession 
of the Earl of Ranfurly. 

SUMMARY: CHILDREN OF THOMAS AND LADY JULIANA PENN. 

1. William, born June 21, 1752; died February 14, 1753 ; 
buried in the vault at the parish church at Penn, in Bucks. 

2. Juliana, born May 19, 1753. She married, May 23, 
1771, William Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, Herts, and 
died April 23, 1772, and was buried at Stoke Poges. She 
left one child, a daughter, Juliana (surname Baker), who 
married, January 18, 1803, John Fawset Herbert Eawlins, 
Esq., and died s. p., September 11, 1849, at Gunters Grove, 
Stoke Courcy, Somerset. 

3. Thomas, born ^Gentleman's Magazine) July 17, 1754; 
died (plate on coffin at Penn) September 5, 1757. The 
coffin-plate says his age was " 2 years and 1 month," and 
apparently there is an error here ; probably the figure 2 
should be 3. 

4. William, born July 22, 1756, and died April 24, 1760 ; 
buried at Penn. Details concerning him, in letters of his 
father, have been given. 

5. Louisa Hannah (twin with William), born July 22, 
1756 ; died June 10, 1766 ; buried at Penn. 

6. John, born February 23, 1760 ; baptized March 21, 
1760, at the church of St. Martin's in the Fields; died un- 
married June 21, 1834. Details will be given of him later. 

7. Granville, born at the city residence, New Street, 
Spring Gardens, December 9, 1761 ; married, June 24, 1791, 
Isabella Forbes ; died September 28, 1844, leaving issue. 
See later. 

8. Sophia Margaretta, born December 25 (? 21), 1764 ; 
married Archbishop William Stuart ; died April 29, 1847; 
buried at Luton, Beds, leaving issue. See later. 

(To be continued.) 



